BENTHAM

to which this age owes so much both of its cheerful and
its mournful wisdom, never was awakened in him.
How much of human nature slumbered in him he
knew not, neither can we know. He had never been
made alive to the unseen influences which were acting
on himself, nor consequently on his fellow-creatures.
Other ages and other nations were a blank to him for
purposes of instruction. He measured them but by
one standard; their knowledge of facts, and their cap-
ability to take correct views of utility, and merge all
other objects in it. His own lot was cast in a generation
of the leanest and barrenest men whom England had
yet produced, and he was an old man when a better
race came in with the present century. He saw accord-
ingly in man little but what the vulgarest eye can see;
recognised no diversities of character but such as he
who runs may read. Knowing so little of human feel-
ings, he knew still less of the influences by which those
feelings are formed: all the more subtle workings both
of the mind upon itself, and of external things upon the
mind, escaped him; and no one, probably, who, in a
highly instructed age, ever attempted to give a rule
to all human conduct, set out with a more limited
conception either of the agencies by which human
conduct is, or of those by which it should be, influenced.
This, then, is our idea of Bentham. He was a man
both of remarkable endowments for philosophy, and
of remarkable deficiencies for it: fitted, beyond almost
any man, for drawing from his premises, conclusions
not only correct, but sufficiently precise and specific
to be practical: but whose general conception of human
nature and life, furnished him with an unusually
slender stock of premises. It is obvious what would be
likely to be achieved by such a man; what a thinker,
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